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THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS 
IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELING ART CRITIC 


BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


EIR to many treasures left by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 


| 1904, some of them belonging to the ancient 
_order of white elephants, the City Art 


Museum of St. Louis began a new and great 
chapter in its history fourteen years ago in 
its imposing structure in Forest Park. 


| The institution is, however, nominally al- 


most as old as The Museum of Fine Arts of 
Boston, having been organized im the 


' seventies, under the directorship of Halsey 


ington University. 


©. Ives, as the art department of Wash- 
In 1881, through the 
generosity of Wayman Crow, a building was 


_ provided at Nineteenth and Locust Streets. 


There the growing collection and the art 


school were housed for about twenty-five 


years. When the art committee of the 


board of directors of the Louisiana Pur- 


chase Exposition was organized, an agree- 
ment was made that the art building of the 


exposition should be so constructed that it 


would serve as a permanent home for the 


1) St. Louis Museum after the close of the 


. Exposition. 


With this end in view, the art 


building was permanently constructed, 


vafter plans by Cass Gilbert, and the col- 


| lections of the Museum were duly installed 
‘there in 1906. 


The early years of the museum’s history 


are indissolubly bound up with the name of 


| Halsey C. Ives, a man of extraordimary 
i initiative and energy, a sort of Art Pooh Bah 
iin St. Louis, who was an indefatigable and 
{magnetic leader in all art matters m the 
(Central West for many years. He. was 
‘chief of the art department of the Chicago 


World’s Fair of 1893, a red-letter date in the 
art history of the West, and occupied the 
same position in St. Louis in connection 
with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
1904. He was a-great organizer, a remark- 
able executive, and a born leadér, whose 
work in the development of art interests in 
the Mississippi Valley will go down in 
history as the most potent influence of the 
period. His plans to advance St. Louis in 
art appreciation and in the utilization of 
art in her mdustries, to secure the beauti- 
fication and»improvement of the city, to 
perpetuate the educational influences of the 
exposition through the art museum and 


-art school, to extend the building! the col- 
dJections and the work on broad and prac- 


tical lines, were characteristic of his vigor- 
ous, aggressive and ambitious personality, 
and were of such magnificent proportions 
that, had they been fully carried out, they 
would have gone far toward making St. 
Louis the art center of the whole Southwest, 
and would have made the museum a still 
more marvelous monument than it now is, 
to his creative energy and the liberality of 
the citizens. While some of his purposes 
have been realized in the development of 
the museum, since his death, and others 
may yet be brought about in the future, 
the materialization of his most glowing 
dream seems as far off as when it was first 
laid before the public. This was nothing 
less than the establishment of a vast monu- 
mental hall of architectural styles, a temple 
of architecture, 400 by 140 feet in ground 
dimensions, containing twelve historic: al- 
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Courtesy of The City Art Museum, St. Louis 


CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS AT NIGHT 


FROM A PILOTOGRAPHIIC STUDY BY CLARENCE H. 


coves, presenting twelve epoch-making 
architectural styles, with 50-foot repro- 
ductions of the fagades of some noble 
structures illustrative of the styles. 

The actual museum building, standing on 
an eminence in the center of Forest Park, 
is constructed of gray limestone and Roman 
brick, and is classic in style, with decora- 
tions in conformity to the classic spirit. 
‘On either side of the main entrance are 
seated marble figures typifying sculpture 
and printing, by Daniel C. French and 
Louis Saint-Gaudens. Above the main 
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portico, with its imposing Corinthian 
columns, are six statues, representing the 
six great periods of art—Classic Art by 
F. Edwin Elwell, Gothic Art by Johannes 
T. Gelert, Oriental Art by Henry Linder, 
Egyptian Art by Albert Jaeyers, Renais- 
sance Art by Carl Tefft, and Modern Art 
by C. F. Hamman. Beneath the portico 
are three low relief panels by Hermon A. 
MacNeil. Two bronze griffins by A. 
Phimister Proctor are used as ornaments on 
either end of the main pediment. In the 
frieze are placed twenty-two limestone 
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_ medallions containing bas-relief portraits of 
| great architects, sculptors and_ painters, 


“property in the city increases. 


executed by George T. Brewster and O. 
Piccirilli. The list of these medallions is 
as follows: Phidias, Ictinus, Giotto, Della 
Robbia, Donatello, Michael Angelo, Botti- 
celli, Bramante, Brunelleschi, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Diirer, Titian, Holbein, Palladio, 
Raphael, Cellini, Rubens, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Richard M. Hunt, John La Farge, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. So much for the 


| exterior of the building, which is, in general 
_ effect, monumental and important in as- 


pect, but somewhat cold and official. The 
site is very fine, and, as will be remembered 
by those who visited the Exposition of 1904, 
overlooks all that portion of the park which 
was given over to the Exposition. The 
park contains 1,300 acres but is not very 
accessible. In spite of that the figures of 
attendance show that great numbers of 
people are not deterred by distance. 


The museum is open, free, every day, 
being municipal property. Until 1907 the 


| funds for maintenance had been supplied 
| by gifts and subscriptions. 


In that year 
a state law was enacted giving any city in 
Missouri of 400,000 or more inhabitants the 
power to vote a tax for the purpose of main- 
taining an art museum, and the city of St. 
Louis voted that a tax of one-fifth of a mill 
on the dollar be levied on the assessed valu- 
ation of all property in the city for the 


upkeep of the art museum. This tax 


amounts to about $130,000 a year, and 
increases as the assessed valuation of the 
The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this ar- 
rangement are the subject of much earnest 
discussion among museum directorates. 
The advantages are so evident that they 
need no elucidation. To many minds they 
are overweighed by the possibilities of 
political interference. The St. Louis ex- 
periment in paternalism is being watched 
with a good deal of anxious interest. By 
some it is “viewed with alarm.” Other 
and bolder spirits “point with pride” 
Nous verrons. In the meanwhile one is glad 
to be assured that thus far the city fathers 
have manifested no signs of any disposition 
to dictate to the museum officers or to 
interfere in any degree with their complete 
liberty of action. This question is one that 
may as well be left, pragmatically, to the 
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decision of practical results. If it works 
well, it is all right. At all events, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any one who approves of 
municipal control of libraries can logically 
oppose the use of public funds for the sup- 
port of art museums. 

The general impression left by the per- 
manent collection is undeniably that of a 
highly miscellaneous assemblage. The 
same thing might be said of a good many 
museums. But in St. Louis the atmosphere, 
as it were, of the museum, is peculiarly im- 
personal. One carries from gallery to 
gallery the memory of gigantic and tedious 
World’s Fairs. The act of seeing becomes 
mechanical and perfunctory. It is like a 
novel that is clever and brilliant and enter- 
taining in spots, and then again relapses into 
dullness and ineptitude, so that the reader 
begins to skip whole pages. Much of this 
impression is doubtless due to the building 
itself, which is, as to its interior, without a 
particle of charm, geniality or sympathy. 
The galleries are inordinately lofty, so that 
the light has to fall from a great height, the 
result of which is to give you the sensation 
of being at the bottom of a well. The 
quality as well as the quantity of the 
daylight is distinctly affected by this un- 
fortunate and inexcusable condition. Pic- 
tures cannot look their best in such galleries. 
The light is not only cold and inadequate, 
it is positively unbecoming and antago- 
nistic. Another defect of the building is 
that an immense amount of space is wasted 
which might have been turned to good 
account for exhibition purposes. Take the 
lower floor, for instance: With a slight 
change in the level it might have been made 
available for the exhibition of prints, 
sculpture, furniture, metal work, ceramics, 
textiles, architectural details, in fact almost 
all classes of exhibits except paintings. 
As it is, this vast space is largely useless, 
although the considerable collection of casts 
from antique sculpture is installed there. 


The collections of pictures, sculpture, 
bronzes, metal work, Oriental art, and 
prints are important enough in extent and 
quality to be segregated and organized as 
distinct departments. The plan of the 
main floor does not appear to lend itself 
to this departmentalization. A lack of 
logical system in the installation may very 
likely be due to this organic fault in the 


CASSONE, GOTHIC TAPESTRY AND TWO GOTHIC ANGELS 


ciTy ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


arrangement and character of the interior. 
The great sculpture hall or court which 
runs through the middle of the museum 
from north to south monopolizes some- 
thing like one-third of the total exhibition 
space. It is a very imposing feature of the 
interior, and a grandiose room, well adapted 
to the display of colossal pieces, but it is of 
questionable utility in view of the relative 
needs for space in a modern museum, and 
in fact it is nothing more nor less than a 
deplorable legacy of World’s Fair extrava- 
gance and bombast in the way of sheer 
bigness of scale. Everything in it looks 
little, except the equestrian statues and the 
colossal groups. 

In this immense hall are shown about 
130 works in marble, bronze, and plaster, 
chiefly by American sculptors. The eques- 
trian statues of Washington and General 
Joseph Hooker, by D. C. French and E. C. 
Potter, plaster versions of the bronze origi- 
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nals in Paris and Boston, with six other 
works by French, including a replica of his 
high relief monument to Martin Millmore 
in Forest Hills cemetery, are conspicuous 
items. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, John 
Quincy Adams Ward, Charles H. Niehaus, 
Hermon A. MacNeil, Isidore Konti, Charles 
Grafly, John Donoghue, Alexander 5%. 
Calder, Richard E. Brooks, John J. Boyle, 
Karl Bitter, Paul W. Bartlett, Herbert 
Adams, Thomas Ball, and a score of others 
are represented here, for the most part by 
works made expressly for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition of 1904. There is 
something about World’s Fair sculpture 
that sets it apart m a special category. It 
has its merits, no doubt, but much of it is 
frankly occasional, and some of it un- 
mistakably meretricious. Niehaus’s colos- 
sal bronze statue of “The Apotheosis of 
St. Louis,” which is set up in front of the 
museum, on the crown of Art Hill, is a 
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typical specimen of this extremely clever 
and somewhat theatrical style. It has a 
sort of hurrah-boys effectiveness “and dash 
that is perfectly in harmony with the 
World’s Fair idea and atmosphere. 
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Daniel Catlin; and finally the W. K. Bixby 
American Art Acquisition Fund collection. 
Made up of these four diverse groups, the 
consolidated collection fills about twelve 
large and six or eight small galleries. It is 


FRENCH CABINET A DEUX CORPS XVI CENTURY 
STYLE OF DU CERCEAU 


CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


The latest edition of the catalogue of the 
paintings in the City Art Museum contains 
about 300 numbers, and shows something 
of the various ways in which the permanent 
collection was started and developed. 
There is, first, the City Art Museum col- 
lection; then the Washington University 
collection; the collection given by Mrs. 


a very interesting and very extensive as- 
semblage of modern American painting, 
primarily. It looks as if it had heen 
assembled in a happy-go-lucky manner, by 
buyers of all kinds of tastes, but there have 
been some happy hits now and then. It 
cannot fairly be called a heterogeneous 
collection, but there is little evidence of 
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system. Like the department of paintings 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, it gives 
one the impression that the Fates have been 
kind and that a good many very nice things 
have happened. 

But before mentioning a certain number 
of these nice things, let us glance at Gallery 
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the recital of it is well-nigh absurd, and one 
ean almost detect the odor of the footlights. 
It is a perpetual source of wonder that men 
of respectable talents should reveal their 
limitations by trying to do this sort of thing 
—an undertaking that vould strain the 
resources of the most authentic genius. 


WATERFALL, YELLOWSTONE PARK 
CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


16, which, with its big canvases by Julian 
Story, Sorolla, and others, looks very much 
like a sample section of a Paris Salon. 
§ ; ees: ae : 

Story’s huge historical composition depict- 
ing a terrible episode of the French Revolu- 
tion, the motive for which he borrowed from 

: 5 $2 Neeney? P 

a passage in Lamartine’s “History of the 
Girondins,” is no more adequate as an 
interpretation of such a tragedy than 
Benjamin West’s picture ofthe madness of 
King Lear. Indeed, the contrast between 
the intensity of the emotional character of 
the blood-drinking test imposed upon Mlle. 
de Sombreiul and the academic manner of 
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And Sorolla, the painter of sunlight, of 
outdoor life and gayety, it seems, was also 
at one time bitten by the mania of tragedy, 
when he produced “Another Marguerite,” 
a picture which, to borrow the cynical 
colloquialism of the modern reporter, is 
pure “‘sob stuff.” It is not badly done, as 
such things go, and tells its melancholy tale 
with sobriety and feeling. The young 
woman, who, like her prototype of the 
Faust legend, has im her despair murdered 
her child, has been arrested, and is being 
conveyed to prison, sits, with manacled 
wrists, In a compartment of a third-class 


railway carriage, watched by two armed 
| guards, who are seated just behind her. 
Compared with the majority of“ modern 
| paintings of this genre, this is, to say the 
least, a very able and telling piece of illus- 
trative work. 
Another tragedy, this time by Gabriel 
| Max, who has spread his horror over a 
| canvas measuring four by six feet, is called 
“The Condemned.”’ The scene is laid in a 
_cell, walled in with massive rock. Through 
an opening at the left, a glimpse of blue sky 
' and sunlit field is to be had. A wreath of 
flowers has been laid upon the gate post. 
Beneath it a heavy wooden gate confines the 
| willing beasts, already gorged, who are 
| sleeping. Near them huddle the three con- 
| demned women. Two kneel upon the 
| stone floor, with clasped hands, and the 
| third turns to look at the wild animals in 
|| fascinated horror. The whole affair is one 
| of those premeditated and artificial assaults 
) upon the sensibilities of the observer, which, 
| by their undisguised intention to horrify 
| and shock, are in most cases likely to miss 
| fire, and prove emotional boomerangs. 


_ It must not be inferred from these ex- 
-amples that the permanent collection of 
“pictures is altogether composed of sensa- 
, tional story-telling works, nor even that 
' this class of works predominates. On the 
, contrary, the collection, as a rule, has the 
» usual and characteristic tone of American 
j public collections largely made up of 
. American works, that is to say, it is habitu- 
i ally and naturally a cheerful and genteel 
llot, with many ably painted landscapes, 
| marine pieces, and figures. Not to go too 
{far into wearisome details, let us baldly 
‘eite, among the excellent native works, 
|). John W. Alexander’s “Phyllis,” Frank W. 
]Benson’s ‘‘Summer Afternoon,” Frederick 
\\C. Frieseke’s ‘“‘Torn Lingerie,” George 
| Fuller’s “Old Age,” Charles W. Haw- 
\ithorne’s ‘“‘Adoration,” Walter Shirlaw’s 
\‘“Sheep Shearing in the Bavarian High- 
\llands,” Gilbert Stuart’s “Study Head,” 
\|Horatio Walker’s ‘Evening, Milking,” 
| Karl Anderson’s “Sisters,” R. A. Blake- 
‘llock’s ‘Wood Interior,’ Charles H. Davis’ 
“Clouds and Hills,’ Daniel Garber’s 
‘“September Fields,” George Inness’s “ Ap- 
|proaching Storm,” John H. Twachtman’s 
“Waterfall, Yellowstone Park,” Frederick 
.J. Waugh’s “The Sea,” J. Alden Weir’s 
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STONE FIGURE OF A BUDDHA 
Chinese, T’ang Dynasty (617-907 A.D.) 
CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


“Windham Village,” Charles H. Wood- 
bury’s “The Rainbow,” Alexander H. 
Wyant’s “Winona Falls,” Alexander Har- 
rison’s ‘“‘Crepuscule,’ and, in the W. K. 
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Bixby American Art Acquisition Fund 
group, the works by T. W. Dewing, George 
Fuller, George Inness, John La Farge, E. W. 
Redfield, Edmund C. Tarbell, Dwight W. 
Tryon, Childe Hassam, and a dozen others. 

Early American painting is_ scantily 
represented. There are examples of Benja- 
min West, Guibert Stuart, Washington 
Allston, Chester Harding, and George C. 
Bingham, the Missouri artist who painted 
“The Jolly Flatboatman,” “Election Re- 
turns,’ “‘The Stump Speech,” and “ Daniel 
Boone Escorting a Band of Pioneers into 
the Western Country.” Many of Bing- 
ham’s paintings furnished subjects for en- 
gravings published about 1840-1850, and 
he may be called perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a Western Old Master. His 
records of his time, though dry and con- 
scientious, are veracious and _ first-hand, 
therefore, of unique interest and value. 
Of the recognized European Old Masters, 
the collection contains works by Van 
Goyen, Ter Borch, Goya, Moro, Bruyn, 
Mostaert, Guido, Maratta, and a few 
others, mostly from the. rather colorless 
Washington University collection. Mod- 
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ern European painting is represented by 


* Joseph Bail, Rosa Bonheur, Bouguereau, 


Jules Breton, Cazin, Benjamin Constant, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Doré, Jules Dupré, 
Diaz, Gérome, Lefebvre, L’hermitte, Manet, 
Monet, Monticelli, Moret, de Neuville, 
Pissarro, Sisley and Vibert; Artz, de Bock, 
Bosboom, Jurres, Mesdag, Mauve and 
Neuhuys; Sorolla, Zuloaga, Chicharro and 
Rodriguez; Orpen, Hornel, Hamilton, Park, 
Pirie, Stevenson and Thompson; Kedzier- 
ski, Krushitsky, Polenoff, Makowski, and 
Verestchagin; Achenbach, von Uhde, Vor- 
gang, Cramer, Hartmann, Koenig, Kruehl, 
Luben, and Schnars-Alquist; Cegerfelt, 
Larsson, Liljefors, Schultzberg, and Zorn; 
Clays, de Cock, Bruni, Leempoels and 
Alfred Munthe. Queer lacune may be 
noticed, but that need trouble nobody. All 
in good time. The outstanding or starred 
items (in Baedeker style) might be the 
Manet, the Bail, the Orpen, the three 
Sorollas, the Alfred Stevens, the Mauves, 
the L’hermitte, and possibly Verestchagin’s 
well remembered “‘Shipka Pass,” a gift from 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. Any museum in the 
world would be glad to own these pictures 
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_ taneous and joyful. 
| must be called in to conceal art. 
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TROY KINNEY 


Original etching, 7 x 10 inches 


DANCING AND DANCERS 


A SERIES OF ETCHINGS BY TROY KINNEY 


illustrative 
work is well known, has within the past 


| two or more years executed a remarkable 


series of etchings of dancers. That one 
art should thus be employed to interpret 


| another is fitting—but seldom has it been 


so successfully—I had almost said triumph- 
antly done—for Mr. Kinney yields none of 


| his etcher’s prerogatives in pictorially ren- 


dering the oldest of the arts, and in his 
etchings the very essence of dancing is 


| given in a manner which leaves little to be 


desired. There is perhaps a peculiarly close 
kinship between etching and the dance— 


both being to a great extent dependent 
_ upon line and rhythm for their significance 
and charm; besides which neither is quite 


what it should be unless inherently spon- 
In both instances art 


In their delightfil book on “ Dancing and 
Dancers of Today,” Caroline and the late 


Charles H. Caffin tell us that we have only 
_recently awakened in this country to the 


fact that dancing may be something more 
than a form of social amusement in ball 


rooms or gymnastic exercise on the stage, 
and it is true that only lately have we 


realized its place among the arts. But this is 
due in part to it having been so little prac- 
ticed, and because we had fallen into a way 
of segregating and pigeon-holing the arts. 

Rhythm is to be found as a basic element 
in poetry, painting, music, dancing, and no 
masterpiece ever came into existence by 
mere accident, consciously or unconsciously, 
each is composed, if it is a work of art. 

We have heard much in recent years of 
the desirability of returning to primitive 
forms of expression, and we have seen 
horrible attempts on the part of certain 
inovators to render sound and motion in 
pictorial but utterly unitelligible forms. 

The dance is a primeval emotional in- 
stinct, which in classical times found 
through art extraordinarly beautiful. ex- 
pression. Mr. Kinney in his interpretation 
of dancimg and dancers has expressed 
rhythmic motion mm unequivocal terms. 
His etchings of these men and women 
dancing do not suggest suspended motion, 
they are not snap-shots, but glimpses— 
flashes of vision, by no means static. Here 
is where etching lends itself so perfectly as 
a medium, inherently it is light, intangible, 
the figment of an artist’s dream. 
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LOPOKOVA AND NIJINSKI IN LES SYLPHIDES 


AN ETCHING BY 
TROY KINNEY 


Original etching, 124% x 9% inches 


PAVLOWA AND VOLININ IN AMARILLA 
AN ETCHING BY 
TROY KINNEY 


Original etching, 124g x 934 inches 


ADELINE GENEE 
AN ETCHING BY 
TROY KINNEY 


Original etching, 1294 x 98¢ inches 
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ADOLF BOLM IN PRINCE IGOR 


AN ETCHING BY 
TROY KINNEY 


Original etching, 1244 x 9%4 inches 
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Compare these etchings with photographs 
of the same subjects, and their distinction 
will be immediately evident. The camera 
overstates the spectacle—the etcher gives 
only the essence of the vision. 

But not only has Mr. Kinney rendered 
through line the grace of rhythm, but he has 
achieved in these etchings the effect of 
buoyancy which is the element of joy- 


THE WATERFALL 
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ousness in the dance, the dancers he has 
etched are not merely light, they have an 
upward spring controlled but delightfully 
evident. It is the dance at its best as he has 
pictured it, dancing of the sort which the 
Greeks would have rejoicéd in, and likewise 
would have considered worthy of com- 


memoration through the medium of another 
L. M. 


art. 


ADAM EMORY ALBRIGHT 


A PAINTER OF CHILDHOOD 


BY MINNIE BACON STEVENSON 


DAM EMORY ALBRIGHT has 
been called the James Whitcomb 
Riley of the brush, and for over a score of 
years has found his inspiration in the theme 
of which Riley sang, country children. 

He paints the untramnaeled, barefooted 
child of out door life seen as a part of 
nature, comrade of field, wood and stream. 
And what idyllic and pastoral settings for 
activities of childish joys he has given in 


lovely harmonious color. Opalescent seas 
of misty tenderness, rugged mountain 
slopes, fields and flowers, from the rocky 
coast of New England, to the sunshine and 
roses of California, he has recorded the 
scenic beauty of our native land. 

Many others have painted children and 
have run the gamut from street gamin to 
cherub, but in his own specialty of country 
children, Mr. Albright stands unrivaled. 


CHILDREN OF THE TROPICS 
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He does not seek to portray types, as he 
says children are the same everywhere, 
rather he expresses the universal spirit of 
childhood. His pictures are joyous, full 
of sunshine, and show a deep feeling for 
nature; he is not attracted by the freakish 
or bizarre, nor the darker more tragic side 
of life. 

Poets have sung their sweetest songs on 
humble themes, so these pictures have a 
heart-appealing quality, bringmg back 
memories of happy days gone by before the 
shackles of the work-a-day world were felt. 
Children are elusive little creatures, but 
Mr. Albright has a genuine fondness for 
them, and is able to win their confidence, 
and enter into the spirit of play, so has no 
trouble in getting them to pose for him. 
His own family of three sons used to provide 
models, but that is some time ago as may be 
realized by the fact that all three served in 
the late war. 

Mr. Albright spent one winter in Vene- 
zuela and thinks the tropics offer unde- 
veloped fields for the painter with their 
brilliant atmosphere and backgrounds. 

He brought back colorful canvases of red- 
roofed villages, flowering shrubs, mountain 
and jungle, together with native children 
and ever present donkey. 

In a recent exhibitition at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, was shown his last 
winter’s work at Laguna Beach, California. 
His pictures of rocky shore and sea, where 
the little folks play, or gaze out on the water 
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as though awaiting the ship of dreams were 
enchanting. 

Mr. Albright reverses the usual custom of 
the artist, remaining at his studies through 
spring and summer, then seeks a warmer 
climate thus being able to paint in the open 
the year round. 

His Log Studio is unique, and pleasantly 
situated in Hubbard Woods, a northern 
suburb of Chicago, just on the environ of 
the Skokie. A large structure some eighty- 
four by forty-eight feet it contains besides 
the studio proper an eleven room house, 
and is one of the interesting places of the 
north shore. The latch string is always out 
and many visitors have been welcomed in a 
hospitable manner by Mr. Albright and 
wite. 

In 1884 at the age of nineteen he began 
his studies at the Art Institute, when the 
beginnings of the present great museum by 
the lake, consisted of two rooms at State 
and Monroe Streets, He also studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and in Munich and Paris. He is one of 
the pioneer painters of the Mid-west, and 
though born in Monroe, Wisconsin, can be 
claimed by Chicago, as he has lived there 
and been actively associated with the art 
life of the city for many years. He has 
served as president of both Chicago Water 
Color Club and Chicago Society of Artists, 
is known in the East as he is a member of 
and exhibits with the New York Water Color 
Club, and American Water Color Society. 


SOME PICTURESQUE BITS OF OLD 
NEW YORK 


BY ADELAIDE CURTISS 


REAT changes, sometimes attended 


with seemingly ruthless disregard 
for much that had been formerly 
cherished, have marked the ‘“‘making- 


over” of New York City from a series of 
villages to the present great metropolis. 
Streets and avenues, laid out on regular 
lines, have replaced winding lanes; small 
streams and marshy districts have been 
filled in and done away with; trees have 
been felled and land has been reclaimed. 


All this is most praiseworthy, but—alas for 
much of the picturesqueness! It has too 
often vanished! 

Then, too, as the business interests of 
the city have steadily and amazingly in- 
creased, many of the old residents have 
been forced, in the very nature of things, 
to move, either “uptown,” or to the out- 
lying cities and villages. As a result many 
old houses which, a few generations ago, 
occupied sections which were then fash- 


SOME OF THE HUDSON STREET HOUSES 


ionable residence districts now stand, 
deserted by their former owners, and given 
over either to some sordid trade, or fated to 
become cheap dwelling or lodging houses. 
Some of these old houses indeed, have been 
so elbowed out of the way by later and 
larger constructions that they are com- 
pletely surrounded, and only reached 
through narrow alleys, “hidden houses”’ in 
truth. Particularly is this the case along 
the lower west side, in some of the sections 
near Chelsea Village. 

A district which is especially rich in these 
old residences, many of them charming in 
their exterior details, in spite of age and 


- neglect, is in the vicinity of Houston and 


Charlton Streets. Here can be found 
beautiful old doorways, well-designed bal- 
conies, and highly picturesque dormer 
windows. ‘The roof-lines indeed of many 
of these venerable houses happily break 
the monotony of modern office buildings 
and ‘“‘skyscrapers,” and could ill be dis- 
pensed with. 

They are passing, however, these old 
houses, with the lapse of years, and it is 
only a question of time when these “rook- 
eries,”’ as they are sometimes denominated 
by the irreverent, will be no more. With 
them will pass an interesting phase in the 
city’s history, a period of much greater 
leisure, and vastly simpler ways of living, 
an era which we, perhaps mistakenly, con- 
sider a kind of “Golden Age,” when men 
were supposedly happier and more fortun- 


OLD NEW YORK 


ate than they are today. We get glimpses 
of this social life of early New York City, 
with all its quaint environment, from the 
pages of Washington Irving, and later from 
those of George William Curtis. 

It is true that a number of most pic- 
turesque old houses, carefully preserved, 
and a few of them wisely maintained as 
historical museums, can be found in various 
parts of the city, but those that are most 
numerous and most truly represent the 
city’s early types of architecture are the 
well known ones in the vicinity of Gramercy 
Park and Washington Square. Henry 
James has helped to make forever memor- 
able the last-named section through his 
novel, “‘Washington Square.” In this he 
says: 

“T know not whether it is owing to the 
tenderness of early association, but this 
portion of New York appears to many 
persons the most delectable. It has a kind 
of established repose which is not of fre- 
quent occurrence in other quarters of the 
long, shrill city: it has a riper, richer, more 
honorable look than any of the upper rami- 
fications of the great longitudinal thorough- 
fare—the look of laving had something of 
a social history.” 

And another writer says: “No single 
article, or chapter, can even attempt to 
encompass the complete story of Wash- 
ington Square. Covering the entire period 
of the city’s history, passing through 
startling changes and transformations, the 
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OLD HOUSES ON CHARLTON STREET 


scenes of great happenings, the background 
of illustrious or curious lives—it is probably 
more typical of the vertiginous develop- 
ment of New York than any single section: 
The Indians, the Dutch, the English, the 
Colonials, the Revolutionists, the New 
Americans, the shining lights of art, science, 
fashion and the state, have all passed 
through it, confidently and at home. 
Nothing that a city can feel or suffer or 
delight in has escaped Washington Square. 
Everything of valor and tragedy and high 
hope—that go to make a great town as 


OLD NEW YORK 


much and more than its bricks and mortar 
—are in that nine and three quarters acres 
that make up the very heart and soul of 
New York. 


“Whatever happens to us, let us hope 


‘that we will always keep Washington 


Square as it is today, our little and dear 
bit of fine, concrete history, the one perfect 
page of our old, immortal New York!” 
Near-by Greenwich Village, the haunt of 
artist folk, is also a section with a well- 
known character of its own. Thomas A. 
Janvier has written most delightfully of this 
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SOME PICTURESQUE BITS OF OLD NEW YORK 


“disjomted region,’ where, he says, 
“Fourth Street crosses Tenth, Eleventh 
and Twelfth Streets very nearly at right 
angles—to the permanent bewilderment 
of nations and to the perennial confusion 
of mankind.” Here can be found, for 
instance, near that congeries of streets that 
Mr. Hemstreet calls ““The Mousetrap,” a 
strange little “lost court”’ called Patchin 
Place. Patchin Place leads nowhere; it 
has its few yards of narrow street, where 
little unassuming houses with green door- 
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TARAL ON THE COPPER RIVER, ALASKA 
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ways and brass knockers pass seemingly a 
quiet existence, the whole group terminat- 
ing in a high brick wall—a most unex- 
pected little nook of a place indeed. 

All these, however, and other similar old 
houses, though at present standing under 
more or less favorable conditions, must 
ultimately cease to exist, as New York 
continues its development. It is to be 
hoped though that Time will long spare 
such historic landmarks. The photographs 
show a few of these venerable buildings. 


FROM A PAINTING BY E. P. ZIEGLER 


Cc. B. J. F. DE ST. MEMIN 


ST. MEMIN AND HIS PORTRAITS 


BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 


HE War has revealed to Americans the 
true greatness of the French people 
and their deep and unswerving devotion 
to the highest ideals of life. As Lieutenant 
Lemordant said, art has always been to 
them something vital, something which 
they lived, through which the genius of the 
race revealed itself. Because it belonged 
to the daily life of the people it persisted 
during the recent war of the trenches, dur- 
ing the terrible days of the French Revolu- 
tion. Even during the Reign of Terror, 
successful exhibitions were held in Paris. 
Every Frenchman is born with an instine- 
tive love and appreciation of all things 
artistic and when, in 1789, Charles Balt- 
hazar Julian Fevret de St. Memin found 
himself penniless in a strange country, he 
turned to art to save him from starvation. 
A young nobleman, he had been in the 
King’s Guard before the Revolution, and 
had then fled with his father to America 
enroute for San Domingo, where his mother 
possessed large estates. But on landing in 
New York he learned of the revolt of the 
natives in that province and decided that 
it would be folly to attempt to go on. 
Happily for us, he determined to remain in 
the United States. 
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A new method of portraiture had re- 
cently come into vogue in France. Gilles 
Louis Chretien had invented the Physi- 
onotrace, by means of which imstrument 
he could accurately* trace a life-sized 
portrait, which he then engraved. St. 
Memin, like most of the nobility, had 
studied drawing in France, but knew 
nothing of engraving. However, with his 
natural ability and the aid of an encyclo- 
pedia, he soon mastered this art. Having 
obtained the outline of his portrait, he 
reduced it with a pantograph, another 
mechanical imstrument, to a small oval 
about two inches in diameter. The shad- 
ing on the copper plate was made with a 
little tool of his own invention, called the 
roulette. 

He also made other inventions which 
greatly facilitated his work, so that what 
at first required two weeks of his precious 
time, could be accomplished in three days. 
Thus, he was able to produce over eight 
hundred of these medallion-portraits in 
twelve years. But it is as an artist, not 
an inventor, that we value his work, for 
apart from the mechanical side,. there is so 


a *Notr.—The sitter had a candle placed behind him 
and his shadow was thrown on a sheet of transparent 
pink paper. 
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much of genius revealed in these portraits, 
that they properly belong in the domain of 
art. Each one is an individual study of 
character, “‘Although alike in treatment, 
they are remarkable for strict individual- 
ity,” said John Sartain himself, a noted 
mezzotint engraver. 

Above all, they are prized in America 
because of their historic value. The most 
celebrated men and women eagerly flocked 
to St. Memin’s studio, so that there is 
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scarcely a person of note in the American 
history of his time whom he did not im- 
mortalize. From the mechanically ob- 
tained outline he finished a freehand, life- 
sized drawing in black and white crayon, 
for which he charged, with the copper plate 
aud twelve prints, $33. <A fair price at that 
time, when we remember that Gilbert 
Stuart asked only $100 for a portrait! 
Fortunately, St. Memin always kept two 
or three of his first prints which he took with 
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him to France when he returned there in 
1814. From these, two collections were 
formed and after his death were sold to 
collectors and eventually found their way 
to America. One was purchased by Henry 
Stevens, of London, who brought it to this 
country, hoping he could persuade Congress 
to purchase it. Failing in this, he finally 
induced Mr. Corcoran to buy it for his 
Gallery, where it is now one of the treasures 
of that institution. It consists of 818 por- 
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traits, five silhouettes, nine small views 
and a print of the siege of Savannah. 

The portraits are a veritable treasure- 
trove, as they afford an inexhaustible fund 
of information for lovers of our early 
history. They are also an unfailing source 
of delight to many of the museum visitors, 
who there discover long forgotten portraits 
of their Colonial ancestors. They certainly 
give us a remarkable insight into the life 
and customs of that day. The fine, intel- 


ST. MEMIN AND HIS PORTRAITS 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
THIRD PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
One of the Builders of Washington as well as the 
University of Virginia 


lectual heads are an added proof of the high 
caliber of the men and women who helped 
develop our young republic; while the 
attention paid to clothes and the astound- 
ing dressing of the hair of the noted belles 
of that age, make us realize that service was 
_more plentiful then than in our own time. 
Among the many distinguished men 
whose portraits he engraved are four 
~ Presidents of the United States: Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, James Madison, and William 
H. Harrison. In the gallery are Benjamin 
Rush, Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard 
College, Chief Justice Marshall and a host 
of others who made up the social world of 
that time. Each portrait is remarkable for 
the individual character which it reveals. 
In addition to these miniature-portraits, 
St. Memin has left us several large engrav- 
ings of our Colonial towns. It is difficult 
to realize that when he made his two 
lovely sketches of New York the “‘metropo- 
lis” contained but thirty-five thousand 
inhabitants! Yet his “View of New York 
from Long Island” presaged its future 
greatness, as the little city was pictured 
literally surrounded by seacraft of every 
description. 
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That St. Memin, on his return to France, 
was regarded as an artist of unquestioned 
talent and ability is proved by the records 
of the Academy of the Beaux Arts, which 
“congratulated him on his perfecting of the 
arts of design”’ and made him a member of 
the Institute. Many other of the acade- 
mies of his day begged the honor of his 
name on their roll of membership. The 
city of Dyon chose him as director of their 
museum “‘as we know of no one more 
capable . . . the curator of a museum in 
the provinces having to unite the qualities 
of artist-painter, of an expert in judging 
pictures and of one who can restore them.” 
By his remarkable taste and judgement in 
choosing masterpieces of every school, 
ancient as well as modern, he made of his 
museum one of the finest in France. He 
continued his own art work until the 
advanced age of 82. At his death eminent 
men of every calling united in eulogizing 
his many admirable qualities. To quote 
the words of Oudin, “There was always 
that special glory common to his family. 
They seemed born for the adornment of 
the arts and the good of their country.”’ 


DR. WILLIAM THORNTON 
Architect of the United States Capitol and The Octagon 
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A PAINTING BY GIROLAMO DAI 
LIBRI 


S frontispiece to this number of our 
A magazine we reproduce a famous 
atlar-piece of unusually large size, 14 
feet 2 inches by 6 feet 10 inches, painted 
by Girolamo dai Libri for the high altar 
of the church of San Leonardo, which 
has lately been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. This painting 
comes from Hamilton Palace near Glas- 
gow, the property of the Dukes of Ham- 
ilton, where it was built into the wall of 
the great staircase. It has been com- 
mented upon by Waagen, by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and all the modern authori- 
ties on its school, as well as by Vasari. 

Under the laurel tree upon which, ac- 
cording to Vasari, the birds of Verona 
often tried to alight, sits the Virgin 
with the Christ child on*her knee. At 
her right are Saint Leonard, the patron 
of the church where the altar-piece was 
placed, and Saint Catherine; at her left 
Saint Augustine and Saint Apollonia. 
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Below the rocky ledge on which her 
throne rests are three child angels sing- 
ing and playing instruments. Saint 
Leonard’s dalmatic of cloth of gold is 
ornamented at the breast with a half- 
length figure of Saint John Baptist and 
at its lower part by a similar figure of 
Saint Jerome, identified by the model of 
the church he carries. Saint Leonard 
himself holds the fetters as the patron 
saint of prisoners. At Saint Catherine’s 
feet is the broken spiked wheel of her 
martyrdom. The border of Saint Augus- 
tine’s cope is also embroidered with 
saints, here in full length; two of these 
figures are recognizable as Saint Ver- 
onica and Saint Anthony. Saint Apol- 
lonia holds the pincers with which her 
teeth were pulled previous to her martyr- 
dom by fire. There is a dead tree beside 
the laurel, a peacock—a symbol of the 
resurrection—perching on one of its 
branches. The dead tree is the tree of 
the forbidden fruit of the Garden of 
Eden from which Adam picked death 
for his posterity until their redemption 
by the tree of life, the cross, namely, 
here symbolized by the living tree before 
which the Virgin sits. 

The landscape is remarkable. The 
rocky hill at the left is crested with a 
medieval castle in the manner that Al- 
bert Durer had made fashionable in 
north Italian art; behind the laurel tree 
is an estuary and on its far banks a crag 
with buildings at the top and near and 
distant mountains, all.these latter much 
in the character of the landscape of the 
valley of the Adige, perhaps the repre- 
sentation of some particular place. 
There is a strikingly naturalistic sky, 
light in tone, against which the tree 
shows with admirable effect. The com- 
position is in the best tradition of the 
time, giving a spaciousness, a tranquillity 
to the scene that later and even greater 
art frequently missed altogether. 


The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings by American artists opened 
in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
September 15th, and will continue to 
October 31st. 


¥ 


_ the Society. 
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NOTES 


The Saint-Gaudens Stat- 


THE ue of Lincoln, a replica 
LONDON of _the statue in Chicago 
LINCOLN _ presented by the Ameri- 


can people in recognition 
of the Hundred Years’ Peace between 
Great Britain and our nation, was un- 
veiled in London, on July 28th with ap- 


propriate ceremonies. 


The following interesting account of 
the unveiling and of the closer National 
relationship which the gift has encour- 
aged, was given in an August issue of 
The Architect, a British publication. 

“The inauguration of the Abraham 
Lincoln statue in the Canning Enclosure 
at Westminster on Wednesday, July 
28th, may be described as an art event 
of international importance. The Anglo- 
American Society were able to secure 
the presence of the Hon. Elihu Root 
from The Hague to make the formal 
presentation of the statue on behalf of 
the American people. 

“Among those present were the 
American Ambassador, the Prime Min- 
ister of England, Viscount Bryce, Dep- 
uty President of the Anglo-American 
Society, and Lord Weardale, its execu- 
tive chairman; and the actual unveiling 
was performed by H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught, K. G. who is Chairman of 
The speakers on this great 
occasion were H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught, Viscount Bryce, Mr. Elihu 
Root, and the Prime Minister—the last 
two contributing very notable addresses. 
Mr. Lloyd George concluded with the 
words .*, *  * “This torn and bleed- 
ing earth is calling today for the help of 
the America of Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“The statue itself, which is of bronze, 
standing about 11 feet high, is a replica 
of the famous statue in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, by the late Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. The American statesman is 
standing in front of a massive chair; he 
wears a frock coat and short beard, 
whereas in the Barnard statue—unveiled 
last year at Manchester and also pre- 
sented through the Anglo-American So- 
ciety to that city—he appears as clean- 
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shaven. It may be noted here, as there 
has been some correspondence on the 
subject in one of the London architec- 
tural papers, that the present pedestal, 
like the statue 11 feet in height, is only 
temporary and will be replaced in the 
autumn by a permanent base of granite. 

“If proof were needed of the good im- 
pression created by such a public pres- 
entation as that of the Lincoln statue 
it might be found in the generous gift 
made on the very day of the unveiling 
by the Anglo-American Oil Company, 
Ltd., of £10,000 to the Westminster Ab- 
bey Fund. The letter accompanying this 
gift to the secretary of the company ad- 
dressed to the Dean of Westminster, ad- 
mirably explains the motives which in- 
spired this noble donation, in saying 
that—‘on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the statue of Abraham Lincoln placed 
in such a unique position, practically op- 
posite Westminster Abbey, it seems fit- 
ting that, as representatives of large 
American interests in England, the direc- 
tors of this company should contribute 
to the fund for saving the Abbey * * * 
which spiritually belongs to the English- 
speaking races.’ The total of the Ab- 
bey Fund is now well over the first hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” 


The Better Community 

MORE ART Movement in Illinois has 
IN THE become active in a new di- 

TOWNS OF rection. Lorado Taft, the 
ILLINOIS sculptor, has accepted the 


chairmanship of a commit- 
tee to be known as the Art Extension 
Committee. This committee, consisting 
of representative people from all sec- 
tions of the state, is now organized to 
carry forward an aggressive campaign 
of education in the appreciation of things 
beautiful. It will endeavor to extera 
its influence not only to the larger com- 
munities, but will try to reach into every 
small town and village, and even to the 
farm home and the country school. It 
will urge that town squares and school 
yards and home grounds be made more 
beautiful by planting shrubs and trees 
and laying out walks, so that by co-op- 
erative effort towns may become as 
beautiful as parks; it will try to create 
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sentiment in favor of war memorials that 
are real works of art, so that they may 
give permanent satisfaction to the com- 
munities erecting them; it will conduct 
competitions among school children to 
help them to discover the beauties of 
sky and field and flower and stream in 
their home environment; it will encourage 
club activities leading toward apprecia- 
tion of art; and it will provide small 
loan exhibitions of works of art and 
illustrated manuscript lectures at so low 
a price that they will be available for 
the use of small groups of people any- 
where in the state. 

The policy of the committee will be 
not to take the place of established 
agencies, but to work with them and 
help them make -their work more 
effective. It will co-operate with art 
organizations, women’s clubs, associa- 
tions of commerce, public schools, pa- 
rent-teachers associations, farm bureaus, 
and any other local organizations seek- 
ing its services. On the other hand it 
will endeavor to extend the services 
being rendered by such organizations as 
the American Federation of Arts, The 
Art Service League, and the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

The committee is not the result of a 
sudden impluse to beautify the State of 
Illinois, but is a response to requests for 
information and assistance of various 
kinds; it is the natural result of the 
community awakening that has _ been 
growing for five years under the stimu- 
lation of Professor R. E. Hieronymus, 
Community Adviser at the University of 
Illinois. Towns as well as cities have 
becoine self-conscious, and have not 
been pleased with their own appearance. 
Then they have asked for advice, and 
Professor Hieronymus has been the first 
person consulted. He has now formed 
the Art Extension Committee to help him 
meet this real need. 

The particular occasion that called 
the committee into existence was a din- 
ner held last October gs part of the 
program of the Fourth Annual Better 
Community Conference at the Univers- 
ity. A dinner was announced for all 
interested in art, and Lorado Taft, who, 
besides being a famous sculptor, is also 
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a distinguished graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was announced to 
talk after the dinner. It was expected 
that perhaps twenty people would eat 
together’ in this pleasant way, but in- 
stead of twenty, there wére seventy-five, 
and the vision of possibility presented 
by Mr. Taft aroused so much enthu- 
siasm that the future course of the Com- 
munity Advisor was clear; he immedi- 
ately began selecting in each of the cities 
of the state one or two persons identified 
with the art interests, and active in 
community welfare. 

This committee was brought together 
for the first time in Chicago, on July 
22d to 24th. The meeting was spoken 
of as an “Art Visitation.” In reality, 
it was a committee meeting psychologi- 
cally and esthetically conducted. In- 
stead of rushing the work through in 
one afternoon and evening, two days 
were given to it and to the enjoyment 
of art. The two evenings were spent as 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Taft at the 
Midway Studios. Other sessions were 
at the University of Chicago and at the 
Chicago Art Institute. At the end of 
the two days the twenty people pres- 
ent were inspired by the same vision 
of a more beautiful Illinois and were or- 
ganized for work. 

The spirit of the whole conference 
was reflected in a single sentence by Mr. 
Taft just at the close of the two days: 
“The home town is the dearest spot in 
the world; we should try to make it the 
most beautiful.” 

Cuartes A. BENNETT. 


and former 
benefactor of The Cleve- 


A Trustee 


THE WADE 
FUND FoR Jand Museum of Art, Mx 
ate J. H. Wade, has again 
evidenced his interest 
CLEVELAND, in “the work of the Mus 
MUSEUM seum by a gift which 
will materially increase its 
usefulness. The ground upon which the 


Museum was erected was given by Mr. 
Wade for that purpose; and the col- 
lections have from time to time been 
greatly enriched by various gifts pre- 
sented by him. These comprise an im- 
portant collection of textiles; a group of 
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laces originally in the Wilson collection; 
European and Oriental jewelry; tapes- 
try; a small collection of Colonial silver 
consisting of pitchers, a teapot, beakers, 
tongs, spoons, etc.; a collection of snuff 
boxes and fans; and thirty-four paint- 
ings by European artists, among whom 
are Turner, Van Dyck, Dupre, Cazin, 
Delacroix, Rubens, Constable, Romney, 
Isabey, Jacque, etc., etc. 

Announcement has now been made of 


the establishment by Mr. Wade of a 


trust fund to be known as “The J. H. 
Wade Fund,” the income of which, esti- 
mated at about $30,000 annually, is 
designated for the purchase of works of 
art, preferably along the lines indicated 
by the donor’s previous gifts. In itself 
the gift is an important one as it will go 
far toward filling the needs of the col- 
lections; and the clear, unbiased manner 
of its presentation increases its value. 


The season, which closed 
in July, makes it interest- 
ing to review very briefly 
the result of London ex- 
hibitions and sales during that period. 
It has been well described as a wonder- 
ful year for sales prices,—59 paintings 
and drawings having realized each 1400 
guineas or over. Among the important 
events in the famous salesrooms of 


LONDON 
NOTES 


~ Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, 
_ which have been duly chronicled in these 
- columns, have been the sales of the 


Methuen collection, in which the old 


family silver was of special importance, 


the Vernon-Wentworth tapestries, the old 
English furniture and silver of the Duke 
of Leeds, the Harland-Peck collection of 
pictures and drawings, and the Barbizon 
pictures and British portraits from the 
collection of Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, 
C. B. 

Prices are always of interest in re- 
lation to current values, and we may note 
that the. Harland-Peck collection, above 
mentioned, realized the very satisfactory 
total of £55,783, details here being the 
Jodrell portrait by Gainsborough for 
6,000 guineas, and the head of the beau- 
tiful Lady Hamilton by Romney, in an 
oval, depicted as one of the Graces, 
£3,500. In other sales appeared this 
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last Master’s “Morning Walk,” contain- 
ing the portraits of Sir Christopher and 
Lady Sykes, while Raeburn’s beautiful 
Macdonald children, sparkling with life 
and vitality, sold for 20,000gs, and 
Reynolds’ Earl and Countess of Ely in 
the same sale for 10,000gs. 

In picture exhibitions among the 
smaller Galleries the well-handled Lei- 
cester Galleries have always been to the 
front in interest, the Bateman carica- 
tures and Epstein sculptures having es- 
pecially interested the London public; 
the Fine Art Society has had a suc- 
cession of attractive displays, among 
which the Stott Memorial Exhibition and 
the Russell Flint water-colors claimed a 
front place, and the Alpine Club Gal- 
lery has come forward, notably in the 
fine show of Augustus John portraits, 
which have been described and illustrated 
in these columns,—the same artist’s work 
in etching having already appeared in 
the Chenil Galleries,—and in a remark- 
able series of paintings of the Revolu- 
tion in Russia. Although severely 
handicapped by taxation, including ex- 
cess profits, and generally unsettled 
conditions, several new smaller Galleries 
have come into being in the last season; 
among these may be noted that of 
Messrs. Bromhead, Cutts and Co., at 18 
Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
where Mr. Montgomery’s etchings are 
on exhibition, and the Independent Gal- 
lery in Grafton Street. This last Gal- 
lery opened its doors with a somewhat 
advanced exhibition of modern French 
art; and followed this up by the art of 
Mr. Roger Fry. Mr. Fry is a critic 
of authority, especially on the Italian 
schools, who, not content with the theory 
of art, has turned here to give us his 
impressions of its practice. The experi- 
ment, which might in some cases, be 
fraught with danger—‘fare,” said an 
Italian artist once to me, “e difficile” — 
is certainly in this case of interest; but 
I must confess that I prefer the artist 
in his landscapes to his figure work, and 
among the former would select his really 
beautiful “Study for Provencal Land- 
scape.” In this last especially, and in 
other landscapes, as I have said else- 
where, under their revolutionary ex- 
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terior, there is a profoundly classic senti- 
ment; and this provengal landscape, even 
if more synthetized than Claude Lor- 
raine, who would certainly have detailed 
the foliage, seems to belong in its really 
noble composition and spacing, its repose 
and classic harmony to the great tradi- 
tion of his art. 

In concluding my account of the 
smaller London Galleries, I may men- 
tion the Twenty-One Gallery, which has 
fully kept up its record for choice and 
original exhibited work. Mr. Miller's 
wood-carvings were wonderfully clever, 
including figures in the round and pro- 
file portraits as well as more purely 
decorative work; and the last arranged 
exhibition of etchings by F. L. Griggs is 
of very great interest. A special at- 
traction in these etchings is that they 
are in many cases what may be described 
as “architectural inventions,” that is to 
say architecture created out of the ar- 
tist’s own imaginative faculty. Some- 
times these are massive buildings, Gothic 
in type, such as appear here in “The 
Quay”; sometimes landscape and archi- 
tecture combined, as in “The Palace 
Farm”; and in a portfolio here I looked 
over a whole series of “Inventions for 
garden landscape,” some in pencil, others 
in pen and ink, which was full of sug- 
gestions for delightful gardens of the 
more formal type, with well-trimmed 
hedges, paved walks and summer- 
houses. 

The most important exhibition of the 
holiday season, when London is empty, 
is that of prints and drawings arranged 
at the British Museum. This exhibition 
is astonishingly rich and comprehensive, 
including with the great Italians, the 
Dutch and German Masters, and a sepa- 
rate section of Oriental Art. Among the 
Italians we find that master of compel- 


ling line, Andrea Mantegna, in_ his 
“Calumny of Apelles,’ and a_ lovely 
“Virgin and Child,’ the _ beautiful 
“Abundance,’ by Sandro Botticelli, 


Piero di Cosimo’s drawing of “Ariadne 
at Naxos,” Verrocchio and his pupil 
Leonardo, Raphael, Correggio in a study 
for “La Notte” of the Dresden Gallery, 
and Titian in two beautiful drawings. 
The Dutchmen and German Masters 
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include a questionable Van Eyck, Burck- 
mair, Grunewald, Baldung, the great 
Durer and his scarcely less great con- 
temporary, though not compatriot, Lucas 
van Leyden; we come then to Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, in a’ fine group of 
drawings, among which the “Death of 
Adonis” may be noted, and Rembrandt. 
I have just mentioned Claude Lorraine; 
and here we find three of his harmoni- 
ous landscape studies, near two sheets 
of chalk studies by Watteau. Lastly 
among the English we find Blake’s 
drawings to illustrate the great poem 
of Dante; and are carried down as far 
as Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. Wilson 
Steer and Mr. Muirhead Bone. Not the 
least interesting part of this exhibition 
is the Oriental section, including the art 
of China, Japan, which is poorly repre- 
sented, and India. 
SS. be 


Rheims is being rebuilt 
and the plan which is 
being followed was drawn 
up by none other than 
the American City Planner, George B. 
Ford, of New York. Mr. Ford was in- 
vited to submit sketches for the purpose 
last January, and by the 23d of that 
month his scheme was well in hand. On 
February 5th, the first draft was given. 
Late in May the plan was accepted by 
the Central Paris body, the stamp of 
whose approval was essential before 
adoption. 

Rheims today is a manufacturing city 
of about 120,000 population, the most 
important center of its region. The old 
dominant fortified town at the crossing 
of two great Roman roads north and 
south, east and west, receives its freight 
today by five railroads and a system of 
canals. Mr. Ford’s plan in brief pro- 
vides urban circulation for a future 300,- 
000 population. 

The following description of the plan 
was given in the New York Evening 
Post: 

“To this end, on the controlling axis 
of the canal, the study embodied in the 
plan is concentrated on the extensive 
part, the sections lying outside the lines 
of the three successive Roman walls and 


REPLANNED 
RHEIMS 
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the boundaries of the medieval city. 
The requirements of the large exterior 
have been allowed to control.the plan 
for the centre, in which are found the 
Cathedral, the Hotel de Ville, the Place 
Royale and the various monuments, in- 
cluding the old Maison des Musiciens. 
Here in the centre the needs of circula- 
tion have been cared for by widening 
some existing streets and in particular 
by laying down upon the plan a V of 
diagonal thoroughfare. 

During the four months from the sub- 
mission of detailed drawings in Febru- 
ary to the municipal approval of revised 
plans May 27th, the criticism aroused 
was directed almost exclusively to the 
treatment of the central area. Private 
property interests beset any such plan 
with difficulties. Two observations 
should be made. The central area is all 
but demolished. Surviving monuments 
and buildings which in several graded 
degrees are capable of restoration have 
been respected. The diagonals have been 
run through tracts in which little or 
nothing except the old street plan and 
the bared foundations could have been 
reclaimed. 

It should, we think, at least be noted 
that the plan has had the benefit of the 
fullest and best obtainable French ex- 
pert advice. Rheims has been studied 

_in France in its every aspect as few 
towns have ever been studied anywhere 
and “‘le plan Ford” has profited freely 

‘by the consequent thorough and _ affec- 

tionate erudition.” 


In 1918, the. American 


A GREAT Institute of Architects 
FRENCH awarded its Gold Medal 
ARCHITECT of Honor to Jean Louis 


Pascal, member of |’ Insti- 
tut de France and also the Royal Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The presentation 
was made in absentia to Ambassador 
Jusserand before a notable assemblage 
in the Hall of the Americas at the Pan 
American Union. Mr. Clipston Sturgis, 
then President of the Institute, presid- 
ing. 

M. Pascal recently passed away and 
in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
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British Architects lately appeared a very 
beautiful tribute, which we reprint here- 
with, from Sir John J. Burnet, Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, one of the most distinguished of 
the Scotch architects of our day, with 
the caption, “An Old Pupil’s Apprecia- 
tion.” 

It is as follows: 

“A great man and a great architect 
has passed away and many architects in 
different countries throughout Europe 
and America who read the notice of his 
death will feel themselves the poorer. 

“I have been asked to write a few 
words of personal appreciation, and 
while regretting that I cannot speak of 
his work, except as his pupil, I gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity of pay- 
ing my tribute to one to whom, as my 
professor for nearly three years, and 
my friend for over forty years, I feel 
I owe much that can only be repaid by 
the way in which I endeavor to meet my 
responsibilities as an architect—a poor 
return, but I feel he would not have had 
me put it otherwise. 

“Tt was in the latter half of 1877 that 
I first had the honor of meeting M. Pas- 
cal. He had just succeeded Lefuel as 
Chief Inspector on the building for the 
completion of the Louvre. I was but a 
boy, and perhaps even younger than my 
years, but I will never forget the sight 
of the short, well-built man, his coat off, 
and a cigar in his mouth, who rose from 
his desk and advanced to meet us, as one 
of his assistants led us up the long and 
lofty gallery, which formed his office in 
the new buildings, to present our letter 
of introduction from his former pupil, 
Phené Spiers. His fine, intellectual 
head with his rather long black hair and 
keen, though kindly eyes, and his beau- 
tiful courtesy as he greeted my father 
in perfect English as a brother artist, 
immediately won my admiration, and I 
felt that he was just the type of man 
one would expect to create such work as 
I had seen and delighted in on my ar- 
rival in Paris; and one under whom it 
would be a privilege to study. To me 
he seemed then, and I still believe he 
was, the ideal type of architect, emi- 
nently sympathetic, breathing efficiency, 
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and prepared to spend himself in under- 
standing the needs of his day and gen- 
eration, and giving them artistic expres- 
sion. 

“In the atelier it did not seem to take 
him an instant to realize the possibilities 
of any sketch that his pupil might put 
before him, and he always left us either 
happily convinced that our sketch was 
not worth further trouble, or with our 
eyes opened to artistic possibilities in it 
of which we had not dreamed, giving 
us courage to go through the days and 
nights required to make the finished 
drawings. He had a wonderful power 
of accepting the conception of his pupil 
and helping him to develop it in his own 
way, a power which explained to me later 
the catholicity of his judgment when on 
visiting us in Scotland, and later in Lon- 
don, at his request I took him round the 
later architectural work. 

“Naturally, as a very junior student 
I did not at first see or hear about the 
work that he was doing. He never 
talked about it or brought it into con- 
versation in the atelier; but later on, as 
I got to know it, it seemed to me very 
different from the work then being done 
by other architects in France. ‘There 
was no attempt at novelty for the sake 
of novelty, no conscious individuality. 
It seemed to rise from a simple plan 
bearing little evidence of ingenuity, but 
it had an element of distinction and calm 
which made one feel, the more familiar 
one became with it, that it was a piece 
of splendid sculpture, eminently suited 
to its purpose. I realized later that such 
a result could only be attained by genius 
and hard work. 

“The last time I saw M. Pascal was 
on my way to the East in the spring of 
last year. Always a lonely man, he was 
in bad health, and having lost several re- 
lations and many friends and_ profes- 
sional colleagues in the War, was feel- 
ing his solitude very keenly, and though 
he said that my visit had given him cour- 
age he insisted on saying ‘Adieu,’ he 
would not see me again. ‘No, no,’' I 
said, ‘not Adieu! Au revoir!’ and re- 
peated it as I left him. But the last 
word I heard from him was ‘Adieu.’ 


“A splendid kindly soul, his death is 
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his gain. To us he has left a legacy of 
good work well done—the memory of a 
generous spirit, ever ready to advise and 
help, a loyal friend, and to me one of 
whose like I shall never see again. RJ.P. 
Joun J. Burner [F.].” 


“Jean Louis Pascal was born in Paris 
on the 4th of June, 1837. At about 
the age of sixteen he became a pupil of 
Gilbert, and later entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and the atelier of Questel, 
where he had as fellow-student, and 
thereafter life-long friend, the late R. 
Phené Spiers. His early student honors 
included the second and the first Prix 
Rougeoin, the Prix Abel Blouet, and the 
Grande Medaille d’ Emulation. He won 
a ‘loge’ seven times, the second Grand 
Prix twice, and finally the Grand Prix 
itself. From 1866 to 1870 he was at 
the Villa Medicis. On his return from 
Rome he was appointed Auditor to the 
Conseil Général des Batiments Civils, 
and Inspector of Works under Lefuel 
and the Tuileries. He became Patron of 
his atelier in 1872, was appointed As- 
sesor in public competitions, became 
Vice-President of the Conseil Général, 
Member of the Council of the Beaux- 
Arts and President of the Jury, and 
also President of the Jury of the Salon, 
becoming finally Commandeur de la 
Légion d’Honneur, Officier de | Instruc- 
tion Publique, Membre de 1’Institut de 
France, and Inspector-General of Civil 
Buildings.” 


Chicago made marked 
ART IN progress in the art of 
PAGEANTRY Pageantry during the 


three months of the sum- 
mer of 1920. The Pageant of the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society under the 
auspices of the Junior Drama League, 
Miss Bertha L. Iles, Manager, opened 
the season in Jackson Park, early in 
June. Hundreds of children took part 
inventing scenes, designing and making 
costumes, and co-operating in a pictures- 
que out-of-doors fete on the Wooded 
Island and in the Rose Garden. Mean- 
while, groups of children in the Field 
Houses of the Parks in remote districts 
of the city, under the leadership of mem- 
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bers of the Junior Drama League Com- 
mittee, were giving smaller pageants with 
spoken lines, dancing, music and table- 
aux out-of-doors in the open-air theatres 
of the parks. Students from the Art 
Institute directed the design of cos- 
tumes and color arrangements of groups 
and tableaux. 

The culmination of events appeared in 
the celebrations at the close of the sum- 
mer on the Municipal Pier, at Ravinia 


‘Park, on the north shore under the direc- 


tion of the Junior Drama League, and 
the four pageants given by twenty 
nationalities, by the Immigration Com- 
mission of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., to 
commemorate the tri-centenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The Children’s Civic Theatre and the 
Children’s Civic Orchestra and Chorus, 
the latter from the Civic Music Associ- 
ation, co-operated at the Municipal Pier. 
Short Pageants were given weekly dur- 
ing July and August in the great Audi- 
torium at the end of the Pier. The old 
tales of Robin Hood, the Pied Piper 
and kindred scenes in history and rom- 
ance were popular. 

The Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety inspired the most effective pageant 
at the Municipal Pier in which the arts 
of the theater, music and dancing united 
with success. A pageant in which one 


- hundred children took an active part and 
many could play accessory parts, was 
_ arranged by Mrs. Charles Millspaugh, 


of the Wild Flower Preservation Society, 


wife of Dr. Charles Millspaugh, the 


botanist, of the Field Museum and Na- 
tional President and a founder of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society. The 
color values of the costumes, the com- 
position of tableaux, the contrast and 
sustained interest in this pageant made 
it an overwhelming success. The Chil- 
dren’s Civic Theater contributed the 
leading actors, and the Civic Theater 
Chorus and Orchestra provided the 
music. 

The majority of the children taking 
part, came from widely separated city 
wards where social settlements or Recre- 
ation Centers had organized a group for 
the Junior Drama League. The Wild 
lower Pageant was again given a week 
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later, early in August, at Ravinia Park 
by 4,000 children from the north shore 
suburban towns. The pageant over- 
flowed the stadium and the open-air 
theater, the costumes creating moving 
pictures of color and graceful design. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra pro- 
vided accompaniments as for example 
the violets lightly danced to the throne 
of Nature to the music of Mozart, and 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,’ wel- 
comed a lightfooted but thorny company 
in pink and white. Excerpts from the 
symphonies appropriate to the pictorial 
effects and gay little dances from the 
classic favorites composed the musical 
background. 

The Americanization pageant to com- 
memorate the tri-centenary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers was in four 
sections with twenty nationalities taking 
part, under the direction of Miss Mari 
Ruef Hofer. Employes of several large 
industrial concerns, including the 
packers, appeared in the events staged 
for Hamlin Park, Sherman Park, Mc- 
Kinley Park and Jackson Park, the last 
days of August. Miss Hofer trained 
500 actors to represent scenes of history 
at the time of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
accessory crowds gave impressiveness to 
the tableaux. About 100,000 persons 
witnessed these pageants. 

The pageantry at the Municipal Pier 
is regarded as constructive education as 
well as entertainment. The Drama 
League of Chicago organized the Junior 
Drama League and the Children’s Civic 
Theater. It held a ten days’ free In- 
stitute for training Community and In- 
stitutional Recreational Workers at the 
Fine Arts Building late in August. Miss 
Bayer, of the Art Institute was director 
of Drawing and Costume Classes. 
Every Monday and Friday afternoons, 
free classes in Pantomime, Dancing, 
Drawing, and rehearsals of plays and 
operettas were held all summer in the 
Municipal Pier Auditorium. 

The Summer School of Painting at 
Saugatuck, Michigan, under the auspices 
of the Art Institute Alumni Association, 
presented a pageant on the sands of the 
dunes of Lake Michigan, to celebrate the 
erection and to light a fire on the hearth 
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of the new studio, Wednesday evening, 
August 11, at sunset. The prologue was 
written by Myron B. Chapin, of East 
Lansing, Michigan. Dr. Frank L. 
McVey, President of the University of 
Kentucky and formerly President of the 
University of N. Dakota, famous for 
successful pageantry, read the lines pre- 
ceding the different episodes which re- 
viewed the history of the region of 
Potawatamies and Ottawas in camp, 
their appeal to the Spirit of Nature and 
finally the appearance of Civilization 
and Pioneers and lighting the fire on the 
hearth of the studio in the presence of 
Art. Sixty students of the summer 
school designed and made their own cos- 
tumes. ‘The episodes were dramatic and 
carried off with great spirit. President 
Charles L. Hutchinson, of the Art In- 
stitute, and President Thomas Eddy 
Tallmadge, of the Art Institute Alumni 
Association, and others interested went 
from Chicago to witness the pageant. 
The stage was the sandy shore backed 
by a range of wooded dunes. The actors 
faced the west and setting sun and all 
was reflected in the clear waters of an 
inlet of Lake Michigan. The Summer 
School Paintings, at Saugatuck, Fred- 
erick EK. Fursman, director, has closed a 
successful season. The students came 
from Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
smaller cities in Iowa, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Kentucky and elsewhere. 


The Society of Arts and 

EXHIBITION Crafts of Detroit is 

or BRITISH bringing to this country 

APPLIED ART this autumn for exhibi- 

tion in Detroit and other 
centers, an exhibition of British Art col- 
lected in Great Britain during the sum- 
mer by Miss Alexandrine McEwen, Vice- 
President, and Miss Helen Plumb, See- 
retary of the Society. 

The exhibition will consist of the most 
notable work of the leading artists, de- 
signers, and craftsmen of Great Britain, 
many of whom have international repu- 
tation in the world of art today. It will 
comprise rare and unique objects in gold 
and silver smithing, enamels, carvings, 
small sculptures, ete., all of which will 
be for sale. 
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In arranging for this exhibition the 
Arts and Crafts Society is merely ex- 
tending its usual practice of seeking the 
unusual and lending encouragement to 
that which is finest and best among 
handicraft workers. 


Mrs. Walter S. Little, 


AN ART Art Chairman of the Gen- 
PROGRAM eral Federation of Wom- 
FOR THE en’s Clubs, of which Mrs. 
woMEN’s’ Rose V. S. Berry is Di- 

CLUBS rector, has issued to the 


State Chairmen of Art 
throughout the country a most excellent 
letter suggesting and listing work which 
might most advantageously be taken up 
during the coming season and mention- 
ing the various helps obtainable, as well 
as urging united effort in obtaining cer- 
tain definite ends. Such for example, as 
a National Gallery of Art in Washing- 


ton, the Abatement of the Billboard 
Nuisanee, the Establishment of Art 
Commissions. 


As a timely topic for winter study 
Mrs. Little suggests, ““The Needs of Art 
in Our Country Today,’ among which 
she suggests more appreciation of art as 
a business and social necessity, Art in 
Industry, Art Training in the Elemen- 
tary Schools, Better Civic Art and Bet- 
ter War Memorials. 

In order to secure expert advice and 
suggestions for the extension of club 
work in special fields, a number of ex- 
pert women artists, craftsmen and others 
have been asked to serve as an Honorary 
Advisory Committee. Among these are 
Violet Oakley, Anna Coleman Ladd, 
Jessie Willcox Smith, Mrs. James Earle 
Fraser, Mrs. Henry Turner Bailey, Mrs. 
Robert B. Harshe, Mrs. Dorothea War- 
ren O’Hara, and Miss Leila Mechlin, 
Secretary of the American Federation of 
Arts. 


Mr. Robert B. Harshe, until recently 
Assistant Director of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, has been elected Assistant Director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago and as- 
sumed the duties of his new office Sep- 
tember Ist. He is to be in immediate 
charge of the School. 
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ITEMS 

Recognizing the broadening “influence 
of Artistic Photography as a medium in 
Art Expression, the Department of 
Photography of The Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences has arranged sev- 
eral courses of instruction and a series 
of demonstrations for the coming season. 
One of these courses will be under the 
direction of Mr. Clarence H. White, of 
Columbia University, most distinguished 
as a pictorial photographer and Presi- 
dent of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America. Another course will be con- 


ducted by Mr. William H. Zerbe. 
The Peoria Society of Allied Arts an- 


nounces an exhibition of oil paintings by 
Illinois artists to be held from November 
11th to 22d inclusive. This exhibition is 
open not only to the permanent residents 
of this city but to all who have resided 
in Illinois for the last five years. A 
silver and bronze medal will be awarded. 

Those desiring fuller information will 
address Mr. Herbert E. Hewett, Chair- 
man of the Committee, 1600 Peoria Life 
Building. 


During the first three weeks of 
August, the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
work by American artists on the North 
Shore, was held in the Gallery on the 
~Moors, East Gloucester under the direc- 
tion of those generous patrons of art by 
~ whom the little Gallery was erected and 
is owned, Mr: and Mrs. William E. 
‘Atwood. 

This exhibition comprised seventy- 
five paintings, fourteen works in sculp- 
ture and etchings by Lester G. Hornby, 
Arthur W. Heintzleman, Frederick G. 
Hall and James E. Thompson. 


Summer exhibitions of contemporary 
work by American artists were held dur- 
ing the season just closing in Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, under the auspices of the 
Duxbury Art Association of which 
Charles Bittinger is President; at Mys- 
tic and at Lyme, Connecticut, under the 
auspices of the Art Associations of the 
respective places. Lyme showed entirely 
local work whereas Mystic added a loan 
collection. 
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My. Virgil Barker, until recently Cu- 
rator of Paintings at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, has accepted the position of Direc- 
tor of the Fine Arts Institute, Kansas 
City and entered upon his duties there on 
September Ist. Mr. Barker has made 
quite a reputation for himself as a writer 
on art and rendered valuable assistance 
to the Corcoran Gallery at the time of its 
recent Biennial Exhibition. 


The Kansas City Art Institute has a 
new home and under the presidency of 
Mr. J. C. Nichols, is planning an active 
campaign of development during the 
present season. 


The National Advertising Commission 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has appointed a committee to 
take up with the artists and art organi- 
zations of the country the matter of bet- 
ter and more art in advertising. 

Mr. Joseph S. Pottsdamer of the Ket- 
terlinus Lithograph Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is Chairman of 
the Committee. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


The Philadelphia Water Color Club 
and the Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
ture Painters will hold their Annual Ex- 
hibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts from November 7th to 
December 12th. 

The Annual Exhibition of oil paintings 
and sculpture held under the auspices of 
the Academy, will be held in the Acad- 
emy from February 6th to March 27th. 

The Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of 
American Oil Paintings and Sculpture is 
to be held at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago from November 4th to December 
12th. 

The New York Water Color Club will 
hold its Annual Exhibition some time 
during the autumn at the Fine Arts 
Building, 215 West 57th Street, occupy- 
ing the South Gallery and the Academy 
Room. The dates had not yet been an- 
nounced when we went to press. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROPORTIONAL FORM, Further Studies 
in the Science of Beauty, Being Supple- 
mental to Those Set Forth in “Nature’s 
Harmonic Unity.” By Samvuet Cotman, 
N. A. and C. Artuur Coan, LL.B. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 
Publishers. 


This book was completed shortly be- 
fore Mr. Colman’s death. The drawings 
and correlating descriptions are by Mr. 
Colman, the text and mathematics are 
by Captain Coan. 

It is an extremely interesting, instruc- 
tive and unusual work. The authors hold 
that all beauty must be according to 
some rules, discovered or discoverable, 
and that every new law of science is as 
a new road to beauty and every new in- 
spiration to beauty must disclose new 
laws upon which it is based. 

Obviously they do not contend that 
these laws make beauty more beautiful, 
but that they do go to show that beauty 
is not a mere arbitrary thing, a matter 
of personal taste, and that beauty in 
nature does not “just happen,” that there 
is orderliness in creation, a symmetry 
and harmony, a complete comprehension 
of design. And that it is the application 
of these same laws which in art leads to 
the highest attainment. 

To the student of art, to the thought- 
ful reader, to those who find joy in the 
beautiful both in art and in nature, this 
publication is full of interesting and 
helpful suggestions. To those whose 
inclination is today to cast off tradition 
and to disregard scholarship it should 
provide very profitable food for thought. 


ENGLAND IN FRANCE, Sketches mainly 
with the 59th Division. By Sypnry R. 
Jones, of the Royal Engineers. Text by 
Charles Vinee. KE. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York, Publishers. 

The sketches in this bogk of places in 
France visited by the great Army of 
Occupation are substantially made and 
well printed for purposes of illustration, 
but are lacking in artistic quality. They 
engage the interest of the observer 
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through their positive quality, but leave 
him cold and unresponsive so far as any 
message they may have to give is con- 
cerned. 


° 
THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL 
WHISTLER, By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 
New and revised edition. Illustrated. J. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, and William 
Heinemann, London, Publishers. 


That a sixth edition of this biography 
should be wanted, and at this time, testi- 
fies not only to its intrinsic worth, but 
its continuing interest—an interest de- 
rived not merely from the subject dealt 
with but the literary charm of presenta- 
tion. 

Whistler was unique, a rare genius, a 
remarkable man, full of excentricities to 
be sure, but with marvelous personal 
magnetism and a peculiarly lovable as 
well as exasperating nature which led 
him to be not only momentarily hated 
but permanently adored. Among his best 
friends, and none ever had better, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell. With 
endless pains and as a labor of love they 
got together the material for this volume, 
and ever since its first edition came from 
the press in 1908, they have been gather- 
ing more material and verifying docu- 
ments—in fact doing everything to per- 
fect the work. But for the intervention 
of the great war this sixth edition would 
have been out long ago, but all the while 
Whistler’s reputation has steadily grown. 
During the coming year the Freer Gal- 
lery in Washington with its most com- 
prehensive collection of Whistler’s works 
is to be opened. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s 
own collection assembled for the pur- 
poses of this volume has been installed 
in the Library of Congress. As _ the 
Pennells say, “Washington will soon be 
visited to see Whistler as Madrid is to 
see Valasquez.” In the preface to this 
edition attention is called to the fact that 
whereas Whistler has “escaped the indig- 
nity of commercial popularity’ he has 
“come into his own” and his name and 
his fame are world-wide; he is ‘with 
the Immortals.” 

This book is admirably illustrated with 
reproductions of Whistler’s most famous 
etchings and paintings. 


